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THE DIFFICULTY OF PROCURING AND RETAINING EFFI¬ 
CIENT ATTENDANTS IN HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 

Dr. H. Rooke Ley, Medical Superintendent of the Prest- 
wich County Lunatic Asylum, England, in his report for 
1888, refers to the difficulty of securing and retaining the 
services of a staff of efficient and trustworthy attendants as 
one of the chief embarrassments encountered in the organi¬ 
zation and government of institutions for the insane. Dr. 
Ley correctly voices the observation and experience of a 
majority of superintendents of asylums, the world over, 
when he says: 

“The difficulty is not alone confined to England, where 
labor is scarce, but throughout the world, wherever Asy¬ 
lums exist, the great problem in their administration has 
been the maintenance of an efficient and reliable Nursing 
Staff. To a certain extent our General Hospitals labored 
under the same difficulty some twenty-five years ago, but 
since then sick nursing has been taken up as a profession, 
and is now established on a tolerably sure and safe basis. 
Those cultured and refined women who, whether as mem¬ 
bers of an organized society or as individuals, have devoted 
themselves to the care of the sick as a labor of love, with no 
reward but that of serving God and their fellow creatures, 
have looked askance upon Asylum service, although to such 
this vocation offers an illimitable field for the exercise of 
their benevolent sympathies. If some of these devoted 
women or their followers could be induced to set an exam¬ 
ple, and take service in our Lunatic Asylums, their pres¬ 
ence would no doubt exercise an influence both important 
and salutary. But service in Asylums has never become, 
and is not likely to become, popular in the same way as 
Hospital service has become popular of late years, for nurs¬ 
ing the insane is a very practical and very serious business, 
involving hard work, numerous risks, great responsibility, 
affording little scope for sentiment or dilettanteism. It is a 
calling, also, that leads to nothing outside of an Asylum, 
the demand for qualified attendants being small, as compar- 
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atively few insane persons are treated at their own homes. 
As it is, the Asylum has to do the best it can, and although 
applicants for the position of nurses and attendants are 
plentiful enough—for every failure in other careers consid¬ 
ers himself or herself competent to attend upon the insane 
only a small percentage of those who apply possess the 
moral qualifications and necessary intelligence to warrant 
their engagement. When such are found, and well trained, 
the competition with kindred Institutions is so keen that 
there is always the fear of the attendant transferring his 
services elsewhere. No doubt much of the unrest of atten¬ 
dants is due to causes, some of which are to a certain extent 
removable. Apart from the nature of the duties which they 
have to perform, and which must always be arduous, trying, 
and often disagreeable, the hours of work are long, living 
night and day in Wards with the insane, their rest is apt to 
be disturbed, and the calls made upon their physical and 
mental energies are greater than many can bear. 

With a view of remedying these drawbacks, in the insti¬ 
tution so ably presided over by Dr. Ley, the staff of night 
nurses has been largely increased, so as to admit of a better 
division of labor and thus entirely dispense with the servi¬ 
ces of the day attendants after a certain hour in the evening, 
when they are privileged to retire to quarters quite apart 
from the Wards, after the work of the day is done, “thus 
enabling them to obtain that relaxation by day and that 
rest at night so essential to the proper performance of their 
duties.” The apartments for attendants are roomy, well 
furnished and arranged to insure the comfort of their occu¬ 
pants. This is a step in the right direction, and one that 
must inevitably tend to prove the quality and stability of 
the service by the attraction of a higher class of applicants 
for admission thereto. 

Anentthis subject, the annual report of the State Asylum 
for Insane Criminals (1888), at Auburn, N. Y., contains the 
following : 

“The position of an asylum attendant is by no means an 
enticing one ; and inasmuch as the degree of success to be 
attained in the treatment of the insane, in asylums, depends 
to a considerable extent on the efficiency and fidelity of 
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attendants, who necessarily have the immediate care of 
the patients, it would seem to be both wise and economical 
to make such reasonable provisions for their comfort, in the 
matter of privileges, compensation, food and quarters, as 
will induce those of approved adaptability to remain in the 
service after they shall have acquired that amount of expe¬ 
rience and training which alone fits them for the delicate 
and important duties they are required to perform. It has 
been our aim in recent years to improve the status of attend¬ 
ants in these several respects, so far as structural arrange¬ 
ments of the institution and the necessities of the service 
would permit; and, from the apparent improvement in the 
quality of the services rendered by them, we are led to be¬ 
lieve that the effort has yielded good results.” 

Again, the superintendent of that institution, in the 
twenty-fourth annual report, after referring at length to the 
duties and trials of attendants, says: 

“ From the foregoing it will be seen that ‘ the good at¬ 
tendant’ must necessarily possess superior and peculiar 
qualities of both head and heart to enable him to acceptably 
discharge the numerous and trying duties incident to his 
position. He must be prepared to perform offices of a re¬ 
pulsive nature and which are not seldom rendered difficult 
and more repulsive by reason of the resistance and opposi¬ 
tion which insane persons frequently offer to efforts in their 
behalf. It not infrequently happens, on unlocking them in 
the morning, that several patients on a ward are found to 
have soiled not only themselves, but their bedding, and 
even the floors and walls of their rooms, with their excre¬ 
ment. Such patients must be bathed, their under-clothing 
and bedding changed, and their rooms cleansed and put in 
order before breakfast, a kind of work which, to say the least, 
is not conducive to appetite ; again, attendants must not 
only consent to serve long hours for comparatively small 
wages, but must exercise control of temper under the 
widest range of provocation, embracing insulting and 
abusive language, groundless accusations and even assaults, 
on the part of patients, endangering both life and limb. 
They are constantly reminded by the medical officers that 
to strike a patient is one of the gravest offences, and which, 
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if proven against them, will lead to instant dismissal with 
forfeiture of a month’s pay; that they must constantly bear 
in mind that patients are irresponsible beings,against whom 
they must harbor no ill will, but must feel and act as kindly 
toward the most disagreeable patient as they do toward 
those that are pleasant and agreeable. While it occasion¬ 
ally happens that an unsuitable person succeeds in obtain¬ 
ing employment as an attendant, despite the rigid scrutiny 
to which applicants are subjected, and a constant endeavor 
to select from among those who seek to enter the service 
only such as are apparently possessed of the qualifications 
which are necessary to enable them to discharge the 
arduous, trying, and often thankless duties that fall to the 
lot of an asylum attendant, it may truthfully be said that 
instances of brutality, on the part of attendants, are excep¬ 
tional, infrequent, and of short duration. On the other 
hand, with equal truthfulness, be said that the majority of 
asylum attendants are painstaking, faithful to their trusts, 
and merit public confidence and esteem, instead of the dis¬ 
trust, misrepresentation and hasty condemnation which are 
so readily, and often wrongfully, bestowed upon them. 
Instances of heroic, self-sacrificing devotion to duty on the 
part of attendants are frequently witnessed by the medical 
officers of asylums, while, from the nature of things, the 
general public can have no adequate appreciation of the 
perplexities and trials that must daily be encountered by 
attendants in the discharge of their duties .”—Carlos F. 
MacDonald. 
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